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of her heroes have been sung to him since infancy, and he knows well that from the 
mysterious plateaus of Iran Europe drew her first lessons in art, philosophy, and 
even science; that the genius of Alexander was developed fighting with Persians; 
and that the legions and emperors of Rome, searching the wide world for fresh con 
quests, were baffled only in one quarter, were over and over again hurled back shat- 
tered and dismayed by the ancestors of those very men who still wield intellectual 
and civic power in that ancient land. The Persian never for a moment forgets these 
facts. The nations of Europe are but as noisy children to him whose hoary empire, 
enveloped in the sublime solitude of age as with a mantle, sits majestic among the 
sloyfly-moving eras, and beholds from its height the endless procession of prince- 
doms and kingdoms and empires tiling past to a common oblivion. 

Another feature that intensifies the Oriental's self -content is derived from his re- 
igion. The great cults, the correlated religious forces of Asia, have not only added 
much to literature that is sublime and beautiful, but their theology is often elevating 
as well, and is quite sufficient to tax the reflective powers of the deepest thinker. 
The puerilities laid to their charge are of scarcely more moment than certain pass- 
ages in the Christian Scriptures, which are not deemed to affect the essential truths 
of the Bible. As regards morals, Asiatics may justly claim that the example set them 
by the majority of the Christians they encounter, the bad faith, cruelty, rapacity, 
greed, and licentiousness of those who vaunt themselves as better than Orientals, 
are not such as to arouse a burning enthusiasm in the bosom of the shrewd and ob- 
servant Asiatic; nor is he slow to diagnose the Pharisaism that thinly disguises the 
ambitious encroachments of European governments upon his territory. 

The religions of Brahm, of Buddh, of Mohamet, are qualified to produce con- 
tent, and the element of fatalism, so prominent a feature of Islamism, deepens this 
pervading content; content in turn is qualified to lead to self-satisfaction, and hence 
the Asiatic, profoundly satisfied with himself and his environment, considers him- 
self infinitely superior to all others. The curiosity and surprise that the magnificent 
spectacles of Europe might arouse do not, therefore, produce more than a passing 
impression. After a feverish round of sight-seeing and dissipation in Christian 
lands, he returns to his country perfectly satisfied with its quietistic thought, its 
life of repose. From thence he looks back to the activity of Europe without a sigh. 
The perpetual restlessness of the West, its everlasting struggle with the problems 
that seem to make for progress, appear to him like the endless effort of Sisyphus, 
ever rolling the rock of progress to the top of the hill but to have it roll to the foot 
again, and when one reform is accomplished to begin another in the unending 
round of exertion. 

Such are some of the reasons why an Oriental may, in his turn, fail to appreciate 
the good in European civilization, as the European fails to understand that of Asia. 
Candor suggests that each has good reasons for the faith that is in him. Both 
furnish complementary phases of character and civilization, and while each may be 
susceptible of modification and improvement, it would be a misfortune to the world 
if either were entirely abolished. 

S. G. W. Benjamin. 

II. 

THE MONEY VALUE OF A HUMAN LIFE. 

That which we call a human life has always been recognized as having to its 
possessor, and perhaps to others by reason of affection, a paramount and immeasur- 
able value. That it may have also a money value has been acknowledged in various 
ways, notably in the institution of slavery. From early times the ownership of the 
services of a human being has had a worth in accordance with the excess of earn- 
ings obtainable above the necessary cost of subsistence. This value has not usually 
been computed with accuracy in each individual case, but in a general way a price 
has been fixed for a slave, taking into consideration his age, physical condition, and 
capacity for the kind of service desired of him. 

It is clear, however, that certain important elements are either wholly lacking 
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or but partially developed, in the case of the life of a person held in bondage, which 
may be present if the possessor of the life is free and independent. Self-interest, am- 
bition, and family ties are needed to develop the highest value of a human life, and 
it is my purpose to show that such a life has qualities which may impart to it a worth 
as real and as ascertainable as that of other property. 

In the markets of the world, that which is commonly known as property depends 
for its value upon what can be obtained from it over and above the cost entailed by 
its possession. Sometimes this surplus is sure and constant; sometimes it is uncer- 
tain and fluctuating, and sometimes it is wholly prospective. In fixing the price, all 
these qualities will be considered, and the result will rest upon a combination of 
probabilities. The purchaser of a business block, for example, will calculate the 
rentals on the one hand and the taxes, repairs, and necessary expenditures on the 
other. The remainder will show upon what sum as a principal this will offer a fair 
return as compared with other investments. But this is not all, nor, indeed, is it the 
most important consideration. If the building is composed of, or surrounded by, in- 
flammable materials, so that the hazard of its destruction by Are is great, its value 
will be seriously and unfavorably affected. It is true that institutions have been 
organized to distribute such losses, but as the property-owner must pay for protec- 
tion his full share of the risk, which will be accurately and intelligently estimated, 
the value which his building would have, were it not for this hazard, will be dimin- 
ished by just the chance of that contingency. The present condition of the struct- 
ure, viewed in the light of natural decay and its adaptability to the needs of the 
location and times, will demand intelligent discrimination. 

The amount, therefore, which an investor will pay for the block will be deter- 
mined by his knowledge of what it now produces and his estimate both of what it 
will yield in the future and the time when, either by gradual deterioration or by 
sudden accident, it will become unable to afford an income. If there can be ob- 
tained from it more than will suffice to meet necessary expenditures, then the prop- 
erty has an actual value which will vary according to the estimate that may be 
made of its future. That neighborhood which to-day attracts business by the ele- 
gance of its buildings or its nearness to lines of travel or transportation may to- 
morrow be swept by fire or damaged by changes in modes of conveyance. No hu- 
man foresight can provide with certainty for these contingencies, but the general 
future of a section is estimated by the careful student of the laws underlying com- 
mercial transactions, with an accuracy which, on the whole, enables him to reap the 
profits that legitimately belong to high intelligence. In the change of ownership 
the purchaser thinks that he is receiving more than an equivalent for his money ; 
else he would not buy. The seller differs as to the probable future, and believes that 
what he now receives will be of greater value ; otherwise he would retain his posses- 
sion. The result, in almost any particular transaction, will show that one or the 
other has materially erred in his estimate, but, as a whole, real estate, or any other 
property which is valued for its income, will be found to conform to the general law 
which governs the value of money. 

Can human lives possess attributes which will give to them real values ? It 
would not be difficult to enumerate many lives which cannot be considered of any 
pecuniary worth because, for various reasons, they produce nothing. Such are 
those of the very old, the imbeciles, and the confirmed invalids. But my purpose is 
to show that a life surrounded by fairly supposable circumstances, such as exist in 
every community, has a definite value. 

Every man who earns or produces more than suffices for his actual personal ex- 
penses is of pecuniary value to some one besides himself. It may be that a family 
is dependent upon him for support, or he may accumulate his surplus income for 
the benefit of heirs or charity. No matter what the purpose is, there is a value to 
some one in his services. Suppose he has earned $2,000 during the year, and his food, 
clothing, shelter, and other strictly personal expenditures have amounted to $500. 
Then clearly he has been of the value of $1,500 to some one during that time. We 
can measure the value of the years which have passed. Can we estimate with ac- 
curacy those which are to com ■ I 
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Careful observations, extending over many years, In widely-separated countries 
and among various nations, have demonstrated that the mortality of the human 
family is governed by a law which is constant in its operation. That inevitable 
power, death, working through its numberless agencies, by disease, accident, and 
violence, and seeming to seek its victims by chance, is ruled by an intelligence 
which preserves the balance of population, directs the laws of supply and demand, 
and renders possible the various calculations upon which the commerce of the world 
is based. 

The most extensive compilations of statistics, and the most precise calculations 
which have been made in search of the law of mortality, are those derived from in- 
vestigations among what are known as selected lives, or those which are unimpaired 
by hereditary taint, and are found by the examination of physicians to be practically 
free from disease. A mortality table was constructed in 1843 from careful observa- 
tions among a large number of such lives whose course could be accurately traced, 
and numerous more recent investigations have served to confirm the substantial 
correctness of the death-rate which was then shown to exist. 

Let us suppose that the man whose surplus earnings are $1,500 a year is thirty 
years of age and in good health, and that money is worth 4 per cent, per annum. 
By the mortality table, to which allusion has been made, the present value of the 
future surplus earnings of this life is $25,560. 

It is true that this value is based on averages, and that the assumption that he 
will, through his life, receive and spend just the amounts here set down will not 
probably be realized. It is well-nigh certain that his death will occur either before 
or after the date here fixed. Disease or accident may rob him permanently of his 
productive power. Circumstances which no skill guided by research can calculate, 
and no judgment foretell, may change the current of his life, and enhance or dimin- 
ish the value of his efforts. And yet this value rests upon a foundation composed of 
elements no more uncertain than those which determine the worth of the business 
block. Both the building and the life are constantly exposed to the danger of destruc- 
tion, but that chance can be measured even more accurately in the latter case than 
in the former. 

The natural ability of one man is greater than that of another, and this advan- 
tage will be shown in the value of their respective services. These qualities, as well 
as those of industry and perseverance, are inborn traits, and will, considered in con- 
nection with education and training, determine the amount for which the possessor 
can lease his efforts to others or employ them for independent profit. What nature 
has done for the man corresponds with the location of the building. What experi- 
ence has taught him is like the quality of the structure. In each case there are cer- 
tain necessary expenditures which must be met before any real value can exist, and 
in each case the worth rests upon estimates. 

John M. Holoombe. 

III. 

NAVAL EDUCATION IN THE FUTURE. 

The advent of new cruisers and battle-ships to the navy of the United States has 
given rise to an imperative demand for change in the old system of drill and training 
so long in vogue in the service. That such a change has become necessary is now 
evident to the officials of the Navy Department, and is apparent in the recent order 
of the Secretary of the Navy convening a board of prominent officers, instructed to 
examine carefully and report for adoption a method of training and drill compati- 
ble with the times. The work which this board has in hand is an all-important one. 
In effecting the end desired, obstacles in every imaginable form will be encountered, 
not the least of which will be the opposition arising from the older officers, who are 
opposed to all innovation. It is not an easy matter to impress upon the adherents of 
the old school the fact that the days of " yard-arm " fighting, when hand-grenades, 
cutlasses, and pikes were powerful adjuncts in deciding engagements, when for 
hours ships manoeuvred for position before "closing in," are irretrievably of the 



